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Memorabilia. 
que events for the week Oct. 19-Oct. 25, 
chronicled by the Annual Register for 
1840, make rather entertaining reading. The 
first, appearing under Oct, 20, is a ‘ Strange 
Attempt of a Gentleman to Murder his Wife.’ 
The family of Pearce, together with a guest, 
were about to sit down to dinner, when, say- 
ing ‘ You have been poisoning me for the 
last fortnight,’’ the master of the house rose 
up and shot his wife. What will strike the 
reader as even more extraordinary than this 
act is the conduct of the guest, who was called 
to give evidence, 

I immediately jumped up (he said). Mr. 
Pearce was then standing over her, and I saw 
her crawl out of the room into a conservatory 
adjoining, whence she descended some steps 
into the garden, and I think she fell at the 
bottom of them, and I lost sight of her in the 
garden, the house being a corner one. 

After some remonstrances and questions 
addressed to Mr. Pearce, this helpful friend 
looked through the window and saw that Mrs, 
Pearce had got into the road. He seems then 
to have bethought himself that she might re- 
quire attention and went to her, and finding 
she was on fire under her left arm, put out 
the fire with his hand. Neighbours had by 
now collected and ‘‘ called out for her to be 
taken to a medical man, and she was taken 
away by the cook.’’ ‘‘I have not seen her 
since,” the witness concludes. 

Under the same date is note of the trans- 
portation to Australia of Money Moses, and 
a father and son called Caspar, who had been 
concerned in ‘‘ the late remarkable gold dust 
robbery.’’ 

Under Oct. 23—headed ‘Singular Thefts 
by a Lady ’—is an amusingly written account 
of how a woman “‘ about 30 years of age, of 
exquisite manners, and lady-like appear- 
ance’’ took a bedroom and sitting-room in 
one Glasgow hotel after another and pene- 











trated into travellers’ rooms and stole their 
cash. She contrived to elude a police-trap in 
Glasgow but was finally caught in Edinburgh. 
She would order a ‘‘ noddy”’ to take her 
from a hotel ostensibly to the railway-station 
whence she was to depart on a visit to very 
grand friends. The noddy, to judge by the 
‘N.E.D.,’ was not much in use in Scotland 
after the middle of the nineteenth century, A 
quotation of 1889 describes it as if obsolete. 

Tait. Two Cent. of Border Ch. Life, 288. 
The noddy was a rather cumbrous looking box 
set on two wheels entered by a door in the rear, 
and with a seat for the driver in front. 

Its name may be from the verb to Nod. 

Under Oct. 25 come a collision between the 
steamers Phoenix and Britannia off Dunge- 
ness Point, which is called a ‘‘ concussion,”’ 
and a fatal accident on the Great Western 
Railway, caused, it was thought, by sudden 
illness of the ‘‘ engine-man.”’ 


WE have recently received the July number 

of Southerly, the magazine of the 
Australian English Association (Sydney) 
which is edited by our correspondent Mr. R. 
G. Howarth, and by Mr. A. G. Mitchell, both 
of Sydney University. The Editors here 
invite the readers of Southerly to co-operate 
in the collection and definition of words and 
phrases ‘‘ peculiar to or having a special con- 
notation in Australian speech and writing.” 
They furnish a list of Australianisms which 
it may be useful to reproduce. 

““(1) Ordinary English words with a 
special connotation, e.g. old identity, 

(2) English (and Scottish) dialect words, 
e.g., moke, smoodge, 

(3) Popular names of plants, birds and 
animals, e.g., the vine wait-awhile. 

(4) Wo borrowed from aboriginal dia- 
lects, e.g., billabong. 

(5) Words originating in Australian collo- 
quial speech, e.g. dinkum, cocky (farmer). 

(6) Words originating in soldiers’ slang, 
e.g., Anzac, digger. 

(7) Compounds peculiar to Australian 
usage, e.g. bush lawyen, bush telegraph. 

(8) Words of unknown origin which are 
believed to have been started in Australia, 
e.g. larrikin, 

(9) New formations, e.g. finalise. 

(10) Grammatical usage peculiar to 


Australia, e.g. in England, there is reason to 
believe, the verb to shear is becoming a weak 
verb with past tense sheared, whereas in 
Australia it is still a strong verb with past 





tense shore.’’ 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


PORSON’S EDITION OF 


AESCHYLUS. 

RSON’s earliest literary project was an 

edition of Aeschylus. Soon after taking 
his degree he undertook to produce a new edi- 
tion for the Cambridge Press, but, finding 
that he was not to be given a free hand, and 
unwilling to work under the conditions 
imposed, he gave up the project. Some ten 
years later, however, persuaded, it appears, 
by his friend Charles Burney,! he once more 
undertook to edit Aeschylus. This project, 
too, was dogged by misfortune, and was only 
partially and imperfectly carried out. 

In 1792 he arranged with the booksellers 
Elmsley,2 Payne and Cooke for an edition, to 
consist of the text with Latin translation in 
two octavo volumes, followed by scholia, frag- 
ments and notes, to be printed by Foulis of 
Glasgow. The printing was begun in 1794. 
In the next year, without the knowledge of 
Porson or of the booksellers, Foulis pub- 
lished from Porson’s text a magnificent folio, 
consisting of the bare text of Aeschylus, with- 
out notes or preface, and without Porson’s 
name on the title-page.3 Porson never ack- 
nowledged the edition, but it was a matter 
of common knowledge that he was responsible 
for the numerous improvements on the stan- 
dard text that it was found to contain. The 
satirist of the day, T. J. Mathias, makes an 
allusion to the affair in his ‘ Pursuits of 
Literature ’: 

Though now some high imperial critics chafe 

To think not Aeschylus himself is safe. 

Go to his text: revise, digest, compare, 

With Porson’s shrewdness or with Valknaer’s 

care: 

Say, is the learned page once out of sight? 

Some Scotch Greek swindling printer steals 

your right.4 

The octavo edition did not see the light 
until twelve years after the printing was 
begun, when it appeared with the two dates, 
1794 and 1806, on the title-page. What was 
the cause of the delay ? In my Life of 
Porson I wrote: 








1 Barker, ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ ii, p. 146. 

2 Uncle of the elassical scholar. 

3 There are said to have been fifty-two copies 
on small paper and eleven on large. Barker, 
‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ ii, p. 129. 

4* Pursuits of Literature,’ Dialogue ii, 1, 279. 








Probably he was not satisfied with his text 
and was too indolent to complete the edition 
and too conscientious to allow it to be pub. 
lished in an incomplete state.5 

This is not the whole truth, for a consider. 
able part of the blame must be laid on the 
“Scotch Greek swindling printer.’’ This 
was not the Robert Foulis who, with his 
brother Andrew, had given the Glasgow Press 
its reputation for fine printing, but his 
‘‘ degenerate and unworthy son ”’ Andrew, 
who. inherited his father’s post as printer to 
the University and the goodwill of his name, 
but not his character and ability.6 Some 
insight into the reasons for the delay is pro 
vided by the correspondence included in the 
memoir of Andrew Dalzel, Professor of Greek 
at Edinburgh, by Cosmo Innes, which forms 
the first volume of Dalzel’s ‘ History of the 
University of Edinburgh.’? 

Porson and Foulis were no doubt both dif- 
ficult, and they seem to have undertaken nego- 
tiations by proxy; the intermediaries were 
Dalzel in Scotland, and in London Matthew 
Raine, Master of the Charterhouse, and an 
old friend of Porson’s. For a time after the 
publication of the folio work on the edition 
seems to have been suspended. But in 1797 
Porson expressed himself willing to resume 
the edition on the old terms, and promised 
to proceed with the preparation of the scholia 
and notes.8 | 

I have reason to hope (wrote Raine) that Mr 
Foulis will have no foundation for objecting 
delay in the prosecution of the work. Mr 
Porson has the copy sent him of the folio 
edition. He certainly was not pleased with the 
surreptitious manner ‘in which this was 
printed, but he is willing to overlook it for the 
gratification of his friends, who have expressed 
to him strongly their wishes that the small 
edition should come forth in a finished state! 

In May of the same year Foulis gave Dal 
zel the impression of ‘‘ a very great incline 
tion to complete the work.’’!0 But there were 
difficulties. Foulis complained that the proof 
sheets were not returned, and that Porson 
and the booksellers ignored his appeals. 
Porson on the other hand was confident that 
he had returned all the proofs immediately; 
if they had not reached Foulis he was will 
ing to do what he could with the aid of the 
folio edition; he requested the return of the 





5 Clarke, ‘ Richard Porson,’ p. 66. 

6See David Murray, ‘Robert and Andrew 
Foulis,’ p. 123. 

7 Edinbargh, 1862. 

8‘ Memoir of Dalzel,’ p. 193. 

9 Ibid. p. 194. 

10 Ibid. 
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cut up copy of Pauw’s edition which he had 
sent to Foulis, and now needed for his work 
on the scholia.1! In October Dalzel is look- 
ing forward to a near completion of the work. 
Foulis and Elmsley have come to an agree- 
ment; the latter has behaved very hand- 
somely, and has admitted that he was partly 
to blame for delays; he is bringing back with 
him to London the copy of Pauw for 
Porson. 12 

In July of the next year we find Raine 
writing : 

Iam sorry to inform you that although the 
professor renewed his labours with the greatest 
ardour, and never allowed the press to wait a 
day, it is now several weeks since the last 
proofs were returned to Foulis, and no fresh 
ones have been forwarded. 

However, half of the last play had been 
printed off, and he believed that the whole 
work might, with reasonable diligence, be 
completed by Christmas.43 These hopes 
proved vain. A week or two later Dalzel re- 
ported an unsatisfactory interview with 
Foulis. The printer was vague and san- 
guine; Dalzel, after trying in vain to per- 
suade him to surrender what was already 
printed and let the work be continued in 
London, left thoroughly dissatisfied and per- 
suaded that he was an arrant blackguard.!4 
Foulis might be dilatory and unsatisfactory, 
but Dalzel was indefatigable. In November 
1799 he writes that he and Richard Heber 
have had repeated interviews with Foulis ; 
“We think we have at last put the ill-fated 
Aeschylus in a proper train for being soon 
brought to a conclusion.’’45 He encloses some 
proof sheets, and observes that three or four 
sheets will complete the Humenides, the last 
play. At length, in July 1800 he could write 
that the text was now finished, and that the 
tedious business was over so far as he was 
concerned. 16 

But there were still difficulties. The sheets 
sent by Foulis when they arrived proved 
‘filthy, ill-assorted and mutilated ”’;!7 the 
illness of Elmsley’s partner Bremner was a 
further source of delay ; and the notes, which 
it had been decided to have printed in 
London, were not yet ready. Though Foulis 
was now out of the way, there was still 





It Ibid. p. 147, 
12 Ibid. p. 
3 Ibid, p. 162 
4 Thid. 
15 Ibid. p. 180 
16 Ibid. pp. 

17 Ibid, p. 203 





Porson to cause further delay, for he had lost 
interest in his Aeschylus, and was moreover 
engaged on other tasks. In April 1800, 
though full of abuse of Foulis, he was under- 
stood to be still going on with the Aeschylus.18 
But for five years nothing was done; Porson 
grew less and less capable of putting pen to 
paper, and he seems to have made no attempt 
to bring the edition to completion. He had 
the material for a preface in his mind, and 
would often discuss it with his friends, but, 
as one of them put it, ‘‘ when entreated to 
favour his pupil—the public—with a sight of 
it, he would, at times, promise to try—‘ but 
I hate and abhor composition.’ ’’!9 

Finally in 1805 the bookseller Joshua 
Cooke wrote to him: 

I take the liberty of informing you that the 
executors of the late Mr. Elmsly have re- 
peatedly applied to me for a settlement of his 
share in the edition of Aeschylus printed at 
Glasgow, and which you was so kind to superin- 
tend for Mr Elmsly, Mr Payne and myself in 
1792, but which has not yet been published, and 
the only way Mr Payne and myself have of 
settling that account with the executors of Mr 
Elmsly is by publishing the book in its present 
state: I am aware it is not so complete as you 
intended it, but I think of publishing it as it 
is in the course of a fortnight, if you have no 
objection and should I not hear from you in 
the course of that time, will conclude we have 
your approbation.20 

What answer Porson gave we do not know, 
but in 1806 the text at last appeared, with 
Stanley’s Latin translation, but still without 
preface, scholia, fragments or notes. ‘“‘ It 
was given to the world,’’ says Kidd, ‘‘ with 
his (Porson’s) knowledge, and, after unceas- 
ing importunity, with a sort of half-faced 
consent, ’’21 


18 Ibid. p. 191. The letter, from Peter 
Debary, describes a recent visit of Porson to 
Trinity. “It is genes to conceive any- 
thing more squalid than his external appear- 
ance; but he says that his income exceeds his 
expenditure, and therefore nothing can prevail 
on him to think of giving public lectures, from 
which he could be sure to derive a handsome 
emolument. He has finished Photius’s Lexicon, 
but seems very indifferent whether he publishes 
it or no... . His accuracy, acuteness, and the 
remarkable strength of his memory, cause him 
to be much admired; and nothing but a total 
want of discretion in point of the hours he 
keeps and the time he sits at his bottle, could 
— the attention with which he is received 

ere.” 

19 Kidd, ‘ Tracts and Miscellaneous Criticisms 
of Porson,’ p. lxix. 

20‘ Correspondence of Porson’ (ed. Luard),, 





p. 106. oath 
21‘ Tracts and Criticisms,’ p. lxix. 
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It remains to add a few words on the text. 
Though substantially the same as that of 
1795, the 1794-1806 edition was corrected by 
Porson himself and where it differs from the 
folio, represents his intentions. In it there 
are over two hundred corrections of Stanley’s 
text marked by an asterisk, and a consider- 
able number of corrections not so marked.2 
In addition, Porson marked: with an obelus 
those words or passages which he suspected 
but did not venture to correct in the text. 
Not all his emendations of Aeschylus are to 
be found here; some occurred to him after 
he first sent the copy of Pauw to Foulis, 
others, of early date, might have been given 
tentatively in the notes. Some of his emen- 
dations, those which correct metrical faults, 
may be found in the preface to the Hecuba; 
others were published from his notes in the 
Adversaria. There were also some conjec- 
tures which Porson apparently never com- 
mitted to paper, though they were known to 
the inner circle of his scholarly friends. 
Among these are two of the neatest of his 
Aeschylean emendations, Supplices 987, 
where he restores Sopixavet pdp@ for dopux’ 
avnpépe (Sopi dvnpépo Stanley), and Agamem- 
non, 1301, where he writes di0cdér@ yaver for 
bus vir yav «i. Neither of these brilliant 
emendations was ever published by Porson; 
they both first saw the light in Blomfield’s 
reviews of Butler’s ‘Aeschylus’ in the 
Edinburgh Review.24 

, M. L. CuaRke. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF TENNYSON. 
(See ante p. 258). 


‘‘ {HE hard-grained Muses of the cube and 
square ’’ (‘ Princess,’ prol.). An interest- 

ing comment is Sir William Rowan Hamil- 
ton’s remark, ‘How much wiser a book is 
Tennyson’s Princess than my Quaternions !’’ 
‘* But bland the smile that like a wrinkling 
wind On glassy water drove his cheek in 
lines’’ (ibid, i.). Collins quotes Shelley. 
‘The simile is inverted in the ‘ Arcadia,’ where 
the water, beaten by bathers, ‘‘ making lines 
on his face, seemed to smile at each beating.’’ 
‘In colours gayer than the morning mist ”’ 
(ibid, ii.) The comparison of fine silk to 
mist occurs in Chapman, who says the 
Cephisus ‘Casts up his silken mists.’ 





21 have noticed thirty-two places where the 
two editions do not agree. 

231 have noticed sixty-five such cases. 

2% Edinburgh Review, January 1810 (Vol. xv, 
p. 320), February 1812 (Vol. xix, p. 502). 





Morris has it at length in ‘The Doom of 
King Acrisius’: 
Fine webs, like woven mist, wrought in the 


dawn, 

Long e’er the dew had left the sunniest lawn, 
and in Ferguson’s ‘Conary’ the King wore 
a cloak 

of colour like the haze 
Of a May morning when the sun shines warm 
On dewy meads and fresh-ploughed tillage 


land. 

‘The splendour falls on castle walls”. , , 
(ibid, iv.). The romantic effect of bugle 
echoes over water was Tennyson’s own experi- 
ence at Killarney, but there is a similar scene 
in ‘ Arcadia,’ iii,, with a real castle. Mr. 
Radcliffe wrote feelingly of the setting sun’s 
yellow gleam that ‘‘ streamed in full splen- 
dour upon the towers and battlements of a 
castle that spread its extensive ramparts 
along the brow of a precipice below.’’ 

* And all the plain—brand, mace, and shaft, 

and shield— 

Shock’d, like an iron-clanging anvil bang’d 

With hammers (ibid, v).” 
Smith work and sword work had been con- 
pared by Sidney in the ‘ Arcadia’: ‘‘ Vulcan 
. . . made not his hammer beget a greater 
sound, than the swords of these noble knights 
did,’ and Massinger, in ‘The Bashfu] 
Lover ’—‘‘ What noise of clashing swords, 
like armour fashioned Upon an anvil, pierced 
mine ears.’”” Many years later Haydon, the 
painter, had some interesting talks with the 
survivors of Waterloo, who told him that 
when the Life Guards and Cuirassiers met, 
it was like the ringing of ten thousand black- 
smiths’ anvils. 

‘* Sweet my child’? (ibid, vi.) occurs in 
‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ I. ii. 70. 

‘* Azure pillars of the hearth ’’ (ibid. v. ii.) 
This famous phrase for chimney smoke re 
minds one of Wordsworth’s saying that “‘there 
is a pleasing harmony between a tall chimney 
of this circular form, and the living column 
of smoke, ascending from it through the still 
air.’ Hardy’s simile is ‘‘ stems of blue 
trees,’’ a phrase borrowed by Chesterton, 
‘Ballad of the White Horse,’ despite the fact 
that he ‘‘ could never quite digest Hardy as 4 
poet.’’ George Russell (‘‘A. E.’’) pa 
‘a thin grey rod, Mounting aloft through 
miles of quietness.’’ 

“Rich in saving commonsense, In his 
simplicity sublime ’’ (‘Duke of Wellington’). 
Here is a striking similarity certainly acc 
dental, for there were few writers from whom 
Tennyson was less likely to ‘‘ crib” than 
Bulwer Lytton, ‘‘ The padded man that wears 








at wears 
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the stays.” In ‘ Paul Clifford’ there are 


full-length portraits of certain highwaymen, | 


who quite clearly represent George IV and 
some of his ministers. Fighting Attie is the 
Duke of Wellington, and of him it is said 
that ‘‘ he carried common-sense to its perfec- 
tion—and he made the straight path the 
sublimest.’”’ Less striking is Gilpin’s remark 
that a bare country ‘‘in its simplicity is 
often sublime.”’ 

“ Four-square to all the winds that blew ”’ 
(ibid.). Tennyson cites Simonides’ rerpda-ywvos 
but disclaims it. King compares Dante, 


‘Paradiso,’ xvii, 24, ‘‘ Ben tetragono ai 
colpi di ventura.’’ 
‘Flower in the crannied wall...” Col- 


lins quotes Donne and Plotinus on these lines, 
Less far-reaching is Sidney’s remark, 
‘ Arcadia,’ i.—‘‘ these beautiful flowers, each 
of which would require a man’s wit to know, 
and his life to expresse.’’ Cf, Drummond, 
‘A Cypress Grove ’—‘‘ we have not yet 
attained to a perfect understanding of the 
smallest flower.” 

“Men may rise on stepping-stones Of their 
dead selves to higher things’ (‘In Mem- 
oriam,’ 1). Collins mentions the Ladder of 
Saint Augustine, ‘ De vitiis scalam nobis faci- 
mus, si vitia ipsa calcamus.’’ Another pos- 
sible source of the metaphor is Byron, ‘ Siege 
of Corinth,’ x., ‘‘Or pave the path with 
many a corse, O’er which the following brave 
may rise, Their stepping-stone—the last who 
dies.” ‘‘ Dead selves’? is a long way from 
vitia, and not so far from ‘‘ dead comrades.’’ 
Byron had been anticipated by Fuller, who 
says that a good soliien is willing that 
“others should make a ladder of his dead 
corpse to scale a city by it.’’ 

“Tf any care for what is here Survive in 
spirits render’d free... ” (ibid. xxxviii.). 
Catullus 96, ‘‘Si quidquam mutis gratum 
acceptumque sepulcris... ”’ 

“Short swallow-flights of song, that dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away ”’ (ibid. 
xlviii.) Tennyson agrees with a couplet of 
Wordsworth, later deleted, that swallows so 
dip their wings ; Keats says wings and breast. 
It seems that Aratus was more accurate, 
yeorép turrovea ..vowp: And cp. ‘ War 
letters of Fallen Englishmen,’ 246, ‘‘ I think 
it will rain to-morrow, but there have been no 
swallows circling low, stroking their breasts 
on the full ears of corn.’’ 

‘So careful of the type she [Nature] seems, 
So careless of the single life’ (ibid. lv.). 

his seems modern enough to us post-Dar- 
Winians, but Sir Thomas Browne has some- 





thing like it, ‘‘ Assertions have flown about 
that he [God] intendeth only the care of the 
species or common natures, but letteth loose 
the guard of individuals and single exist- 
encies therein.’ 

““ Sweet after showers, ambrosial air’’ 
(ibid, Ixxxvi.). ‘ Paradise Lost,’ iv. 646, 
‘fragrant the fertile earth after soft 
showers.’’ Cf. Martial iii. 65. 

‘“Hold An hour’s communion with the 
dead ’’ (ibid. xgiv.). Webster, ‘ Duchess of 
Malfi’ iv. 2, ‘‘ hold some two days’ confer- 
ence with the dead.”’ 

On § xcv. compare Plotinus’ saying that 
calm of earth, sea, air, and heaven is neces- 
sary for ecstasy. 

‘‘ The dry-tongued laurels’ pattering talk ”’ 
(‘ Maud,’ xviii. 2). William Browne has 
‘“‘ and leaves to chattering winds served as a 
tongue.”’ 

‘In that fierce light that beats upon a 
throne, And blackens every blot ’’ (‘ Dedica- 
tion of the Idylls’). Collins quotes from the 
‘Vicomte de Bragelonne.’ Lamartine on 
Milton has the same notion: ‘‘ ce sont de ces 
taches que la gloire ne rend que plus sombres, 
parce qu’elles y son éclairées de plus de 
lumiére.”” And Addison, writing about men 
of eminence, has something like it: ‘‘ the 
smaller stains and blemishes may die away 
and disappear amidst the brightness that sur- 
rounds a but a blot of a deeper nature 
casts a shade on all the other beauties, and 
darkens the whole character.”’ 

‘“‘ Wave after wave... Till last, a ninth 
one’? (‘ Coming of Arthur’). The Latin for 
an exceptionally big wave is decuwmanus 
fluctus, which might be the ninth by our 
reckoning; but Southey’s 57th note to 
‘ Madoc’ runs, ‘‘The ninth wave is an expres- 
sion much used by the Welsh poets.”’ 

‘Such a one As all day long hath rated 
at her child’’ (‘Gareth and Lynette’). An 
Elizabethan song tells of a mother, ‘‘ She 
rocked it and rated it, till that on her it 
smiled.”’ 

‘‘Arthur’s harp tho’ summer-wan, In 
counter motion to the clouds’’ (ibid.). Col- 
lins quotes Lucretius, ‘‘Splendida signa 
videntur Labier adversum nubes.’’ Cole- 
ridge had the notion originally in ‘ Dejec- 
tion—an Ode ’—‘‘ And those thin clouds 
above, in flakes and bars, That give away 
their motion to the stars.’’ 

‘“* Sprouted thistle on the broken stones ”’ 
(‘Geraint and Enid’). Shelley in ‘ Prome- 
theus Unbound,’ i. 170, notices as a sign of 
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desolation that 
cities.”’ 

‘For now the wine made summer in his 
veins’ (ibid.). In ‘The Blind Beggar of 
Alexandria’ Chapman has “ Thy love, sweet 
soul, is all that I desire, To make a general 
summer in this heart.’’ Lovelace, ‘To 
Cotton,’ has ‘‘ Thou best of men and friends ! 
we will create A genuine summer in each 
other’s breast.’’ Cp. Moore, ‘‘ The glow of 
the sunshine, the balm of the air, Would steal 
to our hearts, and make all summer there,”’ 
which is not so striking. Ben Jonson has 
‘‘my gelid sighs that . . . shoot a February 
through my veins,’’ with which compare 
Pindar, ‘ Pyth.’ ix. 23, go8@ Sov xeyeluavra 
gpéves fear makes no winter in her heart. 

** And still she look’d, and still the terror 
grew’ (ibid.). Compare Goldsmith, ‘‘ And 
still they gazed and still the wonder grew.” 

‘* As careful robins eye the delver’s toil ’’ 
(ibid.). Compare Pope’s ‘‘In vain the 
observer eyes the builder’s toil.’’ 

‘* Dust, and the points of lances bicker in 
it.’’ Collins has an excellent parallel from 
Xenophon. The verb is Byron’s in ‘ The 
Siege of Corinth ’—‘‘ the bickering blade.’ 
Milton uses the word of flames. 

‘* As on a dull day in an Ocean cave The 
blind wave feeling round his long sea-hall In 
silence.’’ (‘ Merlin and Vivien’). In Keats’s 
‘Sleep and Poetry’ it is not the wave but 
the sea-weeds that ‘‘ feel all about their undu- 
lating home.’’ With ‘‘ blind wave’’ I was 
disposed to compare caecus fluctus, but Dr. 
Purser sent me a number of passages show- 
ing that it applies to a wave scarcely dis- 
cerned, whereas Tennyson was surely think- 
ing of the blind Polyphemus, groping round 
his cave to catch the wily Greek. But he may 
also have had the other sense in mind, Col- 
lins quotes Homer’s xiua xwdov. 

“Woven paces’ (ibid.). | Theocritus, 
xviii. 8, has moo mepirdéxrouwt., 

““Serpent hands’’ (ibid.). This phrase 
for elephants’ trunks embodies the Latin 


anguimanus. 

“Flattering hand’ (‘Lancelot and 
Elaine’). Sylvester had thus described 
the action of patting a horse: ‘‘ With 
skilful voice he gently cheers his pride, And 
on his neck his flattering palm doth slide.” 
Seneca, ‘ Clem.’ i, 16, 4, has ‘‘ nisi eum blan- 
diente tactu permulseris.”’ 

‘* Faith unfaithful kept him falsely true ’’ 
(ibid.). Byron gave the idea with less pother 


‘blue thistles bloomed in 


of words in ‘ The Giaour ’—‘‘ Her treachery 


[to him] was truth to me.” 





‘* In colour like the fingers of a hand Before 
a burning taper’? (‘The Holy Grail’), 
Southey had noticed the rosy light between the 
fingers of a hand held before any illuminant 
in ‘Thalaba’—‘‘ When she trimmed the 
lamp, And through the veins and delicate 
skin The light shone rosy.” Later Hardy 
wrote ‘‘ Her features are not cold and white 
But rosy as a vein seen through,’’ accounting 
for the colour. 

‘** As when A stone is flung into some sleep- 
ing tarn, The circle widens till it lips the 
marge ’”’ (‘ Pelleas and Ettarre’). Collins 
traces the history of the simile ; his list of pas- 
won may be considerably lengthened, but not 

ere. 

‘“ A star beside the moon Is all but lost” 
(‘ Queen Mary,’ v. 1). At the end of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ ii., Satan beholds ‘‘ This pendent 
World, in bigness as a star Of smallest mag- 
nitude beside the moon,’’ where ‘‘ world” = 
universe, and it looks no bigger than a star 
at its smallest when it is near the moon. 

In conclusion let me say firmly that no 
thought of plagiarism has entered my mind, 
but to the scope of unconscious reminiscence 
what bounds can be set ? 


GEoRGE G. LOoaNE. 


NOTES ON MILTON. 
(See ante p. 184) 


ITI. 
Egotism. 


MILTON asserts in a letter to his great 

friend, Deodati, that he is aspiring to 
an ‘‘immortality of fame.’’ In ‘ Lycidas’ 
he expresses a qualm that he may be cut of 
—the more so, no doubt, in view of the great 
mortality due to the plague — before this 
object is attained, 

The desire for fame he admits is an infirm 
ity, even if it be the ‘‘ last infirmity of Noble 
mind.’’ At the same time, it is an incite 
ment; implicitly, a necessary incitement: 
the ‘‘spur that the clear spirit doth raise.” 
Although it is illogical that a really enlight 
ened mind, or “‘ clear spirit,’’ could admit of 
the admixture of such a ferment in its atme 
sphere, the desire for fame undoubtedly acted 
as an incitement in Milton’s case. And not 
only as a mere incitement; it combined like 
a chemical element with his will: it became 
the efficient agent, at once limiting and 
enforcing his developing poetic power. 

He takes comfort from the reflection that 
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fame’s native soil, after all,5 is not Earth 
but Heaven, where there is no frustration. 
Fame is an effluence, an effulgence, a bloom. 
It is the ‘‘ Immortal Amarant’’; a flower 
with which, in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the exalted 
Spirits enweave their crowns with gold; a 

ant which began to grow in Paradise, ‘‘fast 

the Tree of Life’’; but (along, no doubt, 
with the sacred metal of the Golden Age) it 
was necessarily removed to Heaven. 

Such, indeed, was the surface form of Mil- 
ton’s consolation; but its implications are 
very complex. If the desire for fame is an 
“infirmity,’’ it is not made good by trans- 
lating the field, or scene, of it to ‘‘ Heaven ”’ ; 
and yet there is a sense in which it is re- 
deemed thus ; on the principle of Blake’s say- 
ing, ‘‘ The Vices in this World are the Highest 
Sublimities in the New Jerusalem.”’ 

However, Milton did not regard the matter 
in that transcendent, paradoxical manner. 
His ‘‘other-worldly’’ conception of ‘‘Heaven”’ 
—which corresponded to his peculiarly real- 
istic conception of the Deity—produced a daz- 
ing confusion of planes in his idealising tem- 
perament; so that one is apt to imagine the 
grand Miltonic intellect—humanistic, classi- 
cal, and Hebraically sublime—as a psycho- 
logical expanse in which clouds lie banked 
about a glittering, because partly occulted, 
Light. This equivocal position enabled him 
to effect a compromise on the mundane side 
of pure mysticism ; on the matter-of-fact side 
of abstract idealism: consequently, without 
thinking the issue completely home, to retain 
the leaven of his egotism; to justify it as a 
real attribute, to derive satisfaction from it 
in the consciousness of past endeavour and 
achievement, and, as he says in ‘ Areopagi- 
tica,’ in “‘ that lasting fame and perpetuity 
of praise which God and good men have con- 
sented shall be the reward of those whose 
publisht labours advance the good of man- 
kind.” At the close of ‘Mansus’ — Tum 
quoque, si qua fides, si premia certa bon- 
orum, etc.—he imagines himself, as it were, 
basking in Heaven in the celestial reflection 
of his earthly fame. 

As to this recompense, however, he would 
seem to lay claim in earning it only to moral 
achievement ; to toil and an uncontaminated 
mind: effort in industry and self-discipline 


oT. Tillyard holds that Milton mentally 
subordinated the disturbing ambition to have 
rag be thing [i.e., written his projected epic] 
0 the Serene intention of doing it as well as 
_ (‘ Milton’: Chatto and Windus, 








which had produced virtue, which, in its 
turn, had developed, through application, the 
special talents that had been entrusted to him. 
The talents themselves he refers to other 
sources: his poetical power in ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ to Urania as an abstraction of divine 
intermediate inspiration, or, implicitly, to 
virtue as the source of: 

thoughts, that voluntarie move 

Harmonious numbers. ... 

his eloquence he ascribes, in his second 
Smectymnuan pamphlet, to the ‘‘ serious and 
hearty love of truth,’’ a ‘‘ fervent desire to 
know good things’? and the ‘dearest 
charity to infuse the knowledge of them into 
others.’’ That is to say, also to virtue. 

Logically, the activities—the effort, the 
industry, the self-discipline—for which he 
himself takes credit, are due no less to vir- 
tue, their mainspring; while virtue itself, in 
the basic article of Miltonic philosophy, is 
of divine derivation. 

Thus, on the moral side, his egotism seems 
to be invalidated no less than on the literary 
side. Moreover, in disclaiming personal pos- 
sessive feeling in regard to his talents, or 
genius, he is apparently inconsistent, as he 
defined his ambition for immortal fame as 
a desire to ‘“‘ leave something so written to 
after times as that they should not willingly 
let it die.’’4 Along with this, one may adduce 
the celebrated passage in ‘ Areopagitica’ that 
a ‘‘ good Book’ is ‘“‘ reason it selfe,’’ the 
‘*Tmage of God, as it were in the eye”’ (as 
distinguished from a ‘‘ Man,” who is merely 
a ‘‘ reasonable creature, Gods Image ’’); the 
‘‘ pretious life-blood of a master spirit, 
imbalm’d and treasur’d up on purpose to a 
life beyond life.”’ 

This passage, in fact, affords the most 
definite impression of Milton’s idea of liter- 
ary immortality. He felt that the essential 
personality of a man could be impressed and 
conserved in ink and paper; that it could be 
thus imprinted and reprinted throughout all 
conceivable eventualities until the crack of 
doom, and that: even then it would not be 
lost: whether, in the procedure of ‘ Lycidas,’ 
it was registered in Heaven, or perpetuated 
on Blake’s principle (if Milton had thus con- 
ceived of the matter) that a poem once written 
was eternally written, so that the manuscript 
could just as well be destroyed. 

Well, according to contemporary science, 
the materiality of things is an illusion of the 
senses, and the universe is, in the terms of 





4 Quoted, perforce, from memory. 
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a distinguished physicist, ‘‘ thought stuff,’’ so 
that Blake’s assertion may well be less extra- 
vagant than it has seemed. 

However that may be, the value attached 
by Milton to the anticipation of literary 
immortality remains obscure; for even 
though the essential personality be expressed 
and impressed in writing, or _ print- 
ing, it is merely a_ static expression. 
Indeed, this is manifest in Milton’s very 
words, in the self-contradictory ‘‘ pretious 
life-blood of a master spirit, imbalm’d ’’: the 
metaphor of a vitalized mummy is impossibly 
paradoxical. To erect a ‘‘ Star-ypointing 
Pyramid,”” a “‘livelong Monument,’’ to 
‘‘ raise ’’ a ‘‘name,’’ is, on the face of it, a 
frigid ambition. It nevertheless produced, in 
Milton’s case, a veritable Sphinx (that 
Pharaonic visage of colossal egotism) to stand 
along with the ‘‘ Star-ypointing Pyramid,”’ 
which he himself had associated, rather, with 
Shakespeare; whose egotism—if he had any— 
is far to seek, 

But the Sphinx of egotism such as Milton’s 
proposes a riddle indeed. It has been de- 
scribed by Coleridge as a ‘‘ manifestation of 
spirit.’’ 

BE. H. Visrax. 
(To be continued) 


PECIAL WAR-WORDS : ‘‘SHRAP- 

NEL ”’ (See ante p. 223).—Lexicographers 
might care to note a war word actually: in the 
course of changing its meaning. 

The Shorter ‘0.E.D.’ gives for ‘‘shrapnel’’ 
(name of General H. Shrapnel, its inventor), 
‘A hollow projectile containing bullets and 
a small bursting charge, which, when fired by 
the time fuse, bursts the shell and scatters 
the bullets in a shower.’’ During the war of 
1914-1918 the public assimilated the main dis- 
tinction between high explosive, which burst 
on impact, and shrapnel, which burst in the 
air. 

Never very precise, the public has chosen 
to ignore the facts that shrapnel shell has 
become obsolete and that anti-aircraft guns 
fire high-explosive only. In consequence the 
shell fragments which are at present descend- 
ing upon its devoted head are unhesitatingly 
referred to by the public as ‘‘ shrapnel ”’ and 
the correct expression, ‘‘shell fragments,”’ 
has begun to verge on pedantry. 

Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 

[The ‘N.E.D.’ tells us that shrapnel was an 
invention of the time of the Peninsular War, 
and that the name of the inventor was officially 
adopted for it in 1852.] 








Readers’ Queries. 


————_. 


AMUEL PEPYS’S ‘ LITTLE PLATES.” 
—On July 21, 1668, Samuel Pepys wrote 
in his diary: 

Went to my plate-maker’s and there spent 
an hour about contriving my little plates for 
my books of the King’s four Yards. 

This has been quoted time and again to 
refer to one of his bookplates: that which 
consists of his initials intertwined with the 
ropes attached to two anchors arranged in 
saltire, 

But Wheatley, in his edition of the Diary 
(Bohn ed., pp. 65 and 67) calls attention to 
the entry of July 27, which reads: 

This day my plate-maker comes with my four 
little plates of the four Yards, cost me 43, 
which troubles me, but yet do please me also. 

Obviously the ‘‘ little plates’’ were not 
bookplates ; but to what did he refer when he 
wrote ‘‘ little plates for my books of the 
King’s four Yards’’? Is this a possible clue 
to some set of books which he was editing or 
publishing relating to the dockyards ? If 
not, why would he have plates representing 
the four yards engraved ? Incidentally, what 
were the four yards in 1668 ? Are specimens 
of these four engravings extant to-day ? 


G. H. D. 


‘‘QHERIFFESSES.’’ — Among the many 
titles. held by Ann, Lady Clifford 
(Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and Mont- 
gomery), daughter and sole heiress of the 
last Earl of Cumberland, was that of ‘‘ High 
Sheriffesse by inheritance of the County of 
Westmorland.’”’ She so described herself in 
her will dated May 1, 1674; see Arch. Aeliana, 
2nd Series, vol. i., p. 11, and also Blackstone 
Comm., vol. i., p. 339, with footnote thereto 
in Edward Christian’s edition. The Countes 
availed herself of the privilege of her post 
and used to take her seat upon the Bench with 
the judges at the Westmorland Assizes. 
Is there any other instance of the use of 
the term ‘‘ High Sheriffesse’’ and did the 
ladies so denominated perform the functions 


of the office ? 
R. B. HeEppte. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON AT EDINBURGH. 

A note from Joseph Black, the chemist, 
of Edinburgh, addressed to Mr. Johnson, @ 
Mrs, Miller’s, Buccleugh Place, bearing 1 
date, reads as follows: 


Dr Black’s compliments to Mr Johnston [si¢] 
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& begs to have the pleasure of his Company 
to Dinner on Thursday next at 3 o’clock. 
Monday. 

On the address leaf of the note the ¢ in 
“Johnston ’’ is crossed out. Is there any 
evidence that Samuel Johnson dined with 
Joseph Black upon the occasion of his visit 
to Edinburgh in 1773 ? 

F. L. PLEaDWELL. 

Honolulu, Hawaii. 


CEREMONY AT NOTRE DAME. — A 

letter of the Duc d’Orleans (later King 
Louis Philippe I) addressed to Count Camille 
de St, Aldegonde, refers to a ceremony occur- 
ring in Notre Dame on Monday, 14 June, 
1819, possibly a wedding of someone con- 
nected with the then reigning family of 
Louis XVIII. What was this ceremony ? 


F. L. PLeaDWELL. 


R, PATENCE.—The generous assistance of 
Smr AmsBrose Heat has introduced to 
me through the medium of Lysons’s Collect- 
anea, vol. i., British Museum, one Mr. 
Patence, a dentist, physician, surgeon, 
dancing-master, writer of verse and operas, 
inventor, and I fear an outrageous quack, 
who flourished in the eighteenth century. 

If any reader could give me further details 
of this colourful personality other than those 
contained in Lysons, I should be deeply 
grateful, 

He says of himself in 1784 that he was 
“the sole and whole cause of raising the 
Humane Society by an unparalleled method 
of giving respiration.”’ Is this the fore- 
runner of the Royal Humane Society, and 
had Patence any part in its foundation as 
he alleges ? 

B. R. TowneEnp, L.D.s. 


(coTTisH WEATHER IN 1813.—Letters 
“ I have seen make report of 1813 as hav- 
ing been an extraordinarily beautiful year in 
Scotland. Has anyone knowledge of memoirs 
or of any family letters which would confirm 
this ? I should like to know whether people 
in England marked this year as unusually 


fine, 
S. E, Y. 


BEAUTIFUL YEARS.—Years of disas- 

trous weather—storms, drought, flood or 
cold—are not so difficult to track down. I 
should be grateful for note of any years recog- 
nised as specially beautiful and enjoyable. I 
do not mean necessarily specially prosperous 
or productive, SEY 





E CAPSTAN LATHE.—I have heard 

mention of this appliance of the engin- 
eering shop. Is it a lathe with the revolv- 
ing shaft vertical instead of being horizontal ? 
If so, what advantage is in that? The 
‘N.E.D.’ does not help, nor does the Sup- 
plement. 


G. G. L. 
“KEEP YOUR PECKER UP.” — This 
phrase was recently quoted by the 
Prime Minister. How does ‘‘ pecker ’’ come 


in ? Is it a metaphor from a bird ? 
IGNorTo. 


‘“WESOPOTAMIA” AS A LONDON 
PLACE-NAME. — In a novel of the 
’sixties in the last century by Edmund Yates, 
I have come across a London district called 
‘*Mesopotamia.”” It is respectable but 
rather dingy. It is rather vaguely described, 
but appears to have Oxford Street as its boun- 
dary on the north. Does the name indicate 
a region between two main streams of traffic? 
There are no rivers hereabouts. Yates speaks 
of Great Coram Street. Mr. Hyamson’s 
‘ Dictionary of English Phrases’ and the 
‘Passing English of the Victoria Era,’ by 
J. Redding Ware, afford no light on the 
point. 
SENEX. 
OLK-NAMES FOR THE RAINBOW. — 
A raid: the ‘‘all clear’’: shower and 
dark cloud in the east : and now, towards sun- 
set, on the dark cloud a brilliant rainbow. 
This has set me wondering what names, in 
different tongues, have been bestowed on this 
beautiful and cheering phenomenon. I may 
perhaps mention that I know: arc-en-ciel ; 
Regenbogen ; arco baleno, and so on, and am 
desirous to know any names given by primi- 
tive peoples or peoples distant from the west. 


R. 


- USIN”’: USE OF THE WORD.— 

Under ‘ Some Dorset Wills at Somerset 
House,’ ante p. 240, contributed by Mr. FRED. 
R. Gate, is the will of Robert Vater wherein 
is mentioned ‘‘ My cousin Ann, the eldest 
daughter of my brother Thomas V., de- 
ceased.’’ Is there some mistake here, whether 
in wording or transcription, or was ‘‘ cousin ”’ 
in Dorsetshire used for ‘‘ niece’’? The date 
is 1731. 

IGNORAMUS. 


K-CROWING. — Plutarch’s Lives in 
the versions by Long and Aubrey Stuart 
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include in Vol. iii the Cato who committed 
suicide at Utica. Chap. lxx, which tells of 
his last hours, notes his anxiety in the night 
about those who were at sea in a storm. 
And now the birds were beginning to sing, 
and he sank asleep again for a while. When 
Butas had returned and reported that all was 
quiet about the ports, Cato, bidding him close 
the door, threw himself on the bed as if he 
were going tu sleep for the rest of the night. 
Long, who translated this Life, says that 
other translators do not agree about the first 
words, which in the Greek are clear enough 
as given. He adds that ‘‘the matter is 
appropriate for a dissertation. ..’’ I see 
no difficulty. The time of the cock-crowing 
can be regarded as the end of the night, or 
the beginning of the morning, in an indis- 
tinct light which could be described as one 
or the other. In the most famous cock-crow- 
ing, ‘that associated with Peter’s denial of 
Christ, Matthew xxvi, the cock crew, I 
suppose, for the last time, as the proceedings 
indicate the light of day. Cocks, I am aware, 
can crow in the night and in the afternoon 
as well as to announce the morning. Is there 
any regular interval between their crowing 
at this time? I write away from dictionaries 
but seem to remember gallicinium as a 
recognised time, and in Horace, Satire I, i: 
Agricolam laudat juris legumque peritus, 
Sub galli cantum consultor ubi ostia pulsat. 
(the man of law praises [prefers the life of] 
the worker in the fields, when a client calls 
on him in the early morning), 
ve See OP 


YANKEE PRIVATEERS.—People wishing 

to travel by sea in the early years of the 
nineteenth century were made a little thought- 
ful by the activities of American privateers. 
Are there any good books about these fellows ? 
I should prefer straightforward history, but 
would not disdain fiction in which historical 
figures occur, 

O. N, H. 


ANSOMS.—Could anyone refer me to a 
good treatise on this subject gathering 
together the history of the custom of ransom- 
ing; the various scales of ransom at different 
periods and for persons of different orders ? 
What are the latest instances of persons being 
ransomed in a European country? Am I 
right in thinking that the custom continues 
in the East ? Does it among native peoples 

of Africa? 

P. P. D. N. 





es 


ARLY ENGLISH KINGS IN DRAMA 
AND FICTION.—Could anyone tell me 
of plays or novels written round the figure 
of an early English king or queen? One 
knows, of course, Mason’s ‘ Elfrida’ ; Tenny. 
son’s ‘Harold’; and Bulwer Lytton’ 
‘ Harold,’ but I cannot call to mind anything 
else which could even rank with the above 
not exactly works of the first class. I know 
of no outstanding novel or play which touche 
Alfred. Old British history seems much 
better represented in literature. 


PEREGRINUVS, 


(OSTLY FUNERAL RINGS. — Sums of 

money, usually not very large, used, a 
everyone knows, often to be left to the testa- 
tor’s friends and relatives to buy a funeral 
ring. These, I suppose, would be of gold, 
bearing some design or inscription engraved 
or enamelled upon them. But sometimes com- 
paratively large sums were left for this pur 
pose. What kind of ring would a person k 
expected to buy for, say, £25? Were all 
stones admissible, or were only diamonds or 
pearls thought suitable, which would, of 
course, take that sum, or much more? Do 
any Museums possess specimens of the costlier 
funeral rings ? 

Joun Smits. 


“4 STICK OF BOMBS”; ‘‘STRADDLE.” 

These terms have been adopted fairly re 
cently by newspapers. Probably they were 
used by the Air Force long before being intro- 
duced into journalism. I should be very glad 
to be told about when, in private letters, they 
first came into use; I imagine they there 
ante-date the war. Has anyone noted which 
paper first employed them ? 

Lastly, what is here the exact meaning of 
“stick ’’? I believe it is an extension of the 
airman’s use of ‘‘ stick ’’ for control, which is 
noted in the supplement to the ‘ N.E.D.’ Is 
‘“‘to straddle ’’ said of the movement over 4 
target of a set of bombs successively released 
by a “ stick”? 

IGNoRAMUS. 


EORGE SAND: REFERENCE WANTED-— 
In a recent article, I noticed a quotation 
from George Sand, in which she was reported 
to have said, “All novels are ultimately 
written for chambermaids.” I would very 
much appreciate it if any reader could give m¢ 
the exact words used and where they may le 
found. 

A.rrep E. Hamil. 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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Replies. 


NEUX 
(clxiv. 173, 228.) 


que extract here following comes from an 
article entitled ‘A Gentleman Cadet— 
Sixty Years Ago,’ in Coburn’s United Service 
Magazine of 1868 (Part ii., p. 13), over the 
signature ‘‘ A.100—a Cadet Sixty Years 
Ago,”’ 

The writer states that he was a cadet at 
the Royal Military College, Great Marlow 
(which was moved to Sandhurst in 1812), and 
that he was transferred to the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, about 1808. 


My arrival at Woolwich was at a lucky 
period as neuxing had just been abo- 
lished. Some corporals were brought up 
from the barracks in the arsenal and 
though they sat in the lower seats of the 
4th Academy and under the old system 
would have been neuzes, yet being corporals 
and vested with a certain power, and also 
heads of rooms, they of course would not 
neur. It may perhaps be necessary to enter 
into some explanation of the term neuz. 

There were thirty-two rooms in the bar- 
racks, four cadets in each; the junior of 
course Was neux, or in other words, a kind 
of slave to the head of the room, and had 
to do all the work of the room, such as 
bringing in water, emptying basins, after 
the others had used them, keeping up the 
fire, with many other menial offices; but he 
was chiefly the servant of the corporal, or 
head of room, had to clean his belt, brush 
his clothes, sometimes even his shoes, and 
do everything he might be required to do, 
no matter what. If he was disobedient the 
‘head would thrash him, generally done with 
a wet towel and called ‘‘ flanking ”’ ;1 if he 
still continued unruly, he was brought 
before the committee of neuxing and 
severely ‘‘ flanked,’ or ‘‘ cobbed,’’2 by 
them, for being an ‘‘ obstropolous neuz.”’ 
If a neur got leave, or was invited out, he 
was obliged to find a neu to take his place 
during his absence, who was appointed by 
the committee and taken from the juniors 





———— 








on whip with a light, sudden stroke; to 


2To strike the bared buttocks with a flat 
piece of wood, called a cobbing-board. 





of those who had actually passed neuxship, 
but were only called upon as occasional 
neuxes, for it was considered quite improper 
for a head of a room to be left without a 
neux. This business was put a stop to for 
a time, but was renewed again occasionally 
to a certain degree. 

Every morning at half-past seven, the 
company had to parade for inspection ; 
after parade they had to put on their 
gaiters and eat their breakfast, which con- 
sisted of a pint of milk and a slice of dry 
bread ; at eight o’clock they paraded again 
and went into study till twelve. After that 
there was generally gun-drill and some of 
the seniors went occasionally to mortar and 
howitzer practice at the mortar-battery and 


fired at a flag-staff on the common, At two 
o’clock they went to dinner. This consisted 
of mutton or beef on alternate days. A leg 


of mutton for instance was placed before 
the corporal or head of a peel who helped 
himself to the prime parts, whilst the neux 
or junior of the mess picked out the best 
potatoes and peeled them for the corporal. 
He having helped himself, passed the dish 
on to the second, he to the third, and so 
on till it came to the poor neux, No. 8, who 
seldom got more than the bare bone and a 
few bad potatoes. He however had to hold 
up the dish and to call out ‘‘ bone’’! when 
a servant came and took it and brought it 
back broken in two, so that the corporal 
and second might get the marrow! And 
poor No. 8 very often had little more than 
a few bad potatoes and a piece of bread. 
If quite cut out, the officer would some- 
times allow him a bit of cheese ! 

At three o’clock study again till five 
o’clock, in summer, and four in winter. In 
summer there was generally an hour’s drill 
with small arms. After that the cadets 
had the rest of the evening to themselves ; 
those who had friends in town generally 
went to them; those who were not so for- 
tunate, spent the evening as best they 
could till supper time, when they got bread 
and cheese, with execrable swipes, and at 
nine o’clock the lights were extinguished ; 
but there were frequently bolstering 
matches or marauding parties from some 
other room, turning up the bed of the 
sleepers, especially the neures. The beds 
were made to turn up against the wall in 
the day, and sometimes a sleeper would find 
his feet up against the wall and his head 
down. There were four cadets in each 
room; now [1868] each cadet has one to 
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himself,3 some of which are carpeted, 
instead of being sanded as they were ‘‘sixty 
years ago.”’ 
J. H. Lestie, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


ERARD GOSSEN (clxxix. 203). — With 
regard to the biographical notes on this 
‘“‘ forgotten Elizabethan Physician and 
Pamphleteer,’’ it may interest Mr. RINGLER 
to know that after Gerard Gossen left London 
for Canterbury (ante 1 March, 1575) he 
received from Archbishop Grindal on 25 
March, 1582, a licence to practise medicine, 
granted under authority conferred by the 
Act 3 Henry VIII c. 11 passed in 1511/12, 
which conferred upon the archbishops and 
bishops of England and Wales power to grant 
medical licences within the territorial limits 
of their episcopal jurisdiction. In the entry 
in Grindal’s Register (fol. 257) Gossen is 
described as a doctor of medicine, although 
no university is mentioned The licence 
ranted was a restricted one which permitted 
im to practise medicine only within the 
confines of the ‘‘ City and diocese of Canter- 
bury.”’ This licence would not allow Gossen 
to practise in London. If ‘‘ after 1583 Gossen 
. returned to London where he continued 
his practice as physician,’’ he should have 
obtained a supplementary licence from the 
Bishop of London or from the Royal College 
of Physicians, neither of which he appears 
to have done. 
A. W. Hacers. 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum. 


QURTEES (clxxix. 208, 249).—‘ Records of 
the Family of Surtees: its Descents and 
Alliances,’ by Brigadier-General H. Conyers 
Surtees of Mainsforth and H. R. Leighton, 
was privately printed in 1925, with full 
igrees. 

William Surtees of Hedleywoodhead in the 
parish of Ovingham, Northumberland, whose 
will was proved in 1704/5, was in all proba- 
bility descended from the ancient family of 
Surtees of Dinsdale in Durham, but, as so 
often happens, there is a weak link in the 
pedigree in the fifteenth century. His eldest 
son, Edward Surtees, married Frances, 
daughter and co-heiress of William Aubone, 
alderman of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The name 
Aubone is a form of Albany and is pro- 
nounced Awbony. Their elder sons died child- 





3 This is not correct. The “four in a room ” 
system was certainly in force in March 1876, 
when I entered the nore Military Academy, 
Woolwich, as a Cadet.—J.H.L. 





less and the heir of this branch of the family 
was Aubone (not Anton) Surtees, their third 
son, banker, mayor, sheriff and alderman of 
Newcastle. His eldest son, William Surtees 
of Hedley and Seaton Burn, Northumber. 
land, married Elizabeth Catherine, daughter 
of John Lewis, D.D., Dean of Ossory, at Wal- 
cot, Bath, in 1775, but was not otherwise “ of 
Bath.’’ Deborah Maria Surtees, who married 
Henry Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, in 1804, 
was one of their very large family. Aubone 
Surtees’s eldest daughter Elizabeth, sister of 
William Surtees, was the famous Bessie Sur 
tees who eloped with John Scott. Every 
child in Newcastle can point out the window 
from which she descended by a rope ladder, 
Her father had forbidden her to marry the 
penniless young lawyer who afterwards 
became Lord Chief Justice and Earl of 
Eldon. 

Robert Smith Surtees, the novelist, was des 
cended from a branch of the family living at 
Ebchester in Durham. The authors of the 
family history say: ‘‘ The precise relation- 
ship of that branch of the Surtees family 
which in the early days of the seventeenth 
century was settled on the opposite bank of 
the River Derwent to their. Hedley kinsmen 
is still a source of difficulty.”’ It can only bk 
said that they seem to have called éach other 
cousins. Anthony Surtees of Medomsley in 
1626 purchased Milkwellburn House in the 
lordship of Chopwell and parish of Ryton, 
Co. Durham. Robert Smith Surtees was des 
cended from his eldest son, Robert Surtees, 
of Milkwellburn House, died 1759. Another 
of Anthony Surtees’s sons, Cuthbert, of New 
biggin, near Hexham, married Dorothy, 
granddaughter of William Surtees of Hedley- 
woodhead. Robert Surtees had a son of the 
same name who died in 1811. His son and 
heir, Anthony Surtees, bought the mansion 
and estate of Hamsterley (not Hammersley) 
together with the manors of Hamsterley and 
Medomsley lying in the chapelry of Medome 
ley. Robert Smith Surtees, the novelist, was 
his son and heir. The last-named left m 
surviving sons, but the present Lord Gort is 
descended from him through his daughter and 
heiress, 

M. H. Dopps. 


FOOTNOTES (clxxix. 208, 250). — In this 
question it is necessary to discriminate 
between two different sorts of footnotes. In 
the first place there are references to author 
ties. These are of great importance in any 
serious work, but where they are numerous 
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teasing to the eye, which keeps instinctively 
glancing down. In the recent excellent and 
interesting Life of Cuthbert Tunstal by 
Charles Sturge, the continual footnotes giving 
reference’ to every name, date, incident and 
quotation make difficult reading. In one 
short paragraph of seven lines there are four 
footnotes, that is, rather more than a foot- 
note every two lines. If all reference notes 
are put at the end of the chapter, or at the 
end of the book, the reader who wants 
pleasure or general information, and is not 
studying the subjeat seriously, can ignore 
the reference numbers in the text and read 
without interruption, while the student who 
wants to look up the references can find them 
in their separate place. 

The other form of footnote is that in which 
additions are made to the subject treated in 
the text. The champion in this line was 
probably the Rev. John Hodgson, the his- 
torian of Northumberland, who not only 
added footnotes to footnotes, and footnotes to 
footnotes to footnotes, but of whose history 
one quarto volume is a single gigantic foot- 
note on the Roman Wall! This sort of 
writing shows either that the author is very 
much handicapped by conditions of work and 
time, as in Hodgson’s instance, or that he is 
a careless writer without much consideration 
for his reader. The ideal way to write a 
book is to collect the whole of the available 
information, and to digest it so thoroughly 
that the book contains it all, properly dis- 
posed and articulated into a single work, 
without little pieces stuck on every here and 
there to spoil the symmetry. That, however, 
is an ideal that is rarely attained. It may 
be that additional information is found at 
the last minute and must be included some- 
where; or it may be that some controversial 
subject arises, which the writer cannot ignore, 
although it breaks the thread of his argument 
or narrative. It is perhaps better to insert 
such matter at the foot of the page to which 
it is relevant, rather than to leave it to the 
end of the book, where it is apt to be 
overlooked. 


M. H. Dopps. 


ANTHONY BENEZET (clxxix. 120). — 
There are ‘Memoirs of the Life of 

Anthony Benezet,’ by Robert Vaux, 1817, and 

by Wilson Armistead, 1859. See also ‘ The 

Quakers in the American Colonies,’ by Rufus 
ones, 


M. H. Donps. 





and are put at the foot of the page, they are | 





‘“PELIGION IS THE OPIUM OF THE 

PEOPLE ”’ (clxxix. 154).—I have seen 
it stated, though I am sorry that I have not 
the reference, that a phrase of the same mean- 
ing and very similar in wording was used by 
Charles Kingsley in one of his articles signed 
“* Parson Lot ’’ and published in a magazine 
of the Christian Socialists. He was, of 
course, repudiating the idea that religion 
should be administered to the working classes 
simply to keep them quiet. 

About the same time, within a few months, 
Frederich Engels is said to have used a similar 
phrase in one of his writings. The idea was 
evidently in the air, and the phrases seem to 
have been used quite independently. As 
Engels was the friend, collaborator and con- 
tinuator of Karl Marx, it is natural that the 
phrase should be attributed to the more 
famous man, who may probably have used it 
a 


M. H. Dopps. 


FXECUTION BY POISON (clxxix. 208).— 

An enquirer at the reference asked about 
hemlock—whether an earlier case than that 
of Socrates had become known where the 
poison was used as a means of exit to the next 
world. He will find Manetho, the Egyptian 
historian of antiquity, refers to the fact that 
Queen Nitocris (I forget her other name) of 
the 6th dynasty—2800 B.c.—was compelled to 
end her life in this way after a short reign 
of three years, owing to her cruelties in which 
over a million of her people perished under 
torture. Public rebellion caused her to 
escape the fury of the population by taking 


hemlock juice. Gerorce Percrvat-Kaye. 


‘“DRIE-DIEU”’ (clxxix. 172).—In a journey 

which, some years ago, took me to Tibet, 
I found at the Hong-Cheng-fu lamasserie, 
near Lan-chow in Kan-Su, several old prayer- 
desks used by the Lord Abbot and his senior 
priests. The monastery was built about 
A.D. 1150, and there is little doubt but what 
several of the prayer-desks I saw must have 
been of thirteenth- or fifteenth-century con- 


struction. Gerorce Percrvat-Kave. 


‘“WYNLLYN ” (clxxix. 224).—There may be 

““no equivalent English word’ for 
enllyn, ‘‘ something to eat with bread,” but 
it seems almost exactly equivalent to the 
Greek yor, often translated roughly by 
‘‘relish.’? See Liddell and Scott, s.vv. dyov 
and (especially) 6y opayos, 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES 
(clxxviii. 387, 429; clxxix. 52, 214, 267).— 
Dr. Josephine Baker’s grandmother was one 
of the four sisters, Arvilla, Permilla, Lucilla, 
and Marilla (Danforth); see ‘ Fighting for 


Life,’ by Josephine Baker, p. 12 (Hale, 
1940). Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
IORIN (clxxix. 224). — Fiorin Grass 


(Agrostis stolonifera) is a Creeping Bent 
Grass, and is a variety of Marsh Bent Grass 
(Agrostis alba). There are at least three 
forms of Fiorin: (a) angustifolia, (b) lati- 
folia, (c) compacta. Of these, the first is 
the most common in Britain, and is usually 
found in moist situations, such as pastures 
on damp soils, and by ponds and ditches. 
For a fuller botanical description of Agrostis 
stolonifera, see S. F. Armstrong’s ‘ British 
Grasses and Their Employment in Agricul- 
ture.’ 

Fiorin was first brought to the notice of 
agriculturists by Dr. William Richardson, 
who was Rector of Moy, Co. Antrim, in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, but 
Lindley and Moore in their ‘Treasury of 
Botany ’ tell us ‘‘ it has not been found to 
realise the expectations held concerning its 
worth, and consequently is not extensively 
grown at the present time.’’ Fiorin now-a- 
days seems to be chiefly recommended for 
enriching the grass for playing-fields, and a 
modern work, Kirk’s ‘ British Garden Flora,’ 
merely mentions Agrostis stolonifera as being 
“‘ of some value in turf and pasture, especi- 
ally on heavy soils.’’ 

Dr. Richardson was born in Ireland in 
1740, studied geology as well as agriculture, 
and wrote extensively on these subjects. He 
became particularly interested in ‘‘ the value 
as winter hay of the autumn and winter 
runners and stolons of the Irish fiorin 
grass.”’ Between 1809 and 1816 he contri- 
buted numerous letters on fiorin to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and wrote to several well- 
known agriculturists (including the Marquis 
of Hertford) on the subject. Among his pub- 
lications are ‘The Utility of Fiorin Grass; 
a prize essay’ (London, 1811), and an ‘‘Essay 
on the Improvement of Dartmoor Forest, and 
. . . so much increasing our Grain Crops as 
to make future importation unnecessary ; both 
to be attained by the aid of Fiorin Grass ”’ 


(Bath, 1813). 
“‘Fiorin”’ is a corruption of the Irish 
fiorthén, meaning ‘‘long coarse grass” 


(Oxford Dictionary). 


Sypney W. KITCHENER. 
Central Library, Hornsey, N.8. 








One of the most interesting essays on Fiorip 
Grass is contained in a pamphlet by the Rey, 
William Richardson, published by William 
Phillips, Lombard Street, London, 1810, 
This publication, which is no doubt out of 
print, is a treatise showing the circumstance 
under which Fiorin may be found, its extra 
ordinary properties and great utility to the 
practical farmer, tending to prove that, 
unlike all other grasses, it endures without 
injury the extremities of heat and cold, wet 
and drought, and is indifferent to depth or 
richness of soil. P 

From the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio 
graphy ’ much valuable information may ke 
gleaned by your correspondent regarding the 
interests and activities of the Rev. William 
Richardson. Here are a few particulars. He 
was born in 1740 and was a distinguished 
writer on geology and agriculture. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
which he entered as a scholar in 1761 and 
graduated B.A., in 1763 proceeded to M.A, 
and was elected Fellow in 1766, and became 
B.D. in 1775 and D.D. in 1778. He became 
Rector of Moy and Clonfele, Co. Antrim, 
where he died in 1820. 

Dr. Richardson was a _ vigorous pam- 
phleteer and in his interest in agriculture 
directed his attention to the value of Irish 
fiorin grass in order to show its value a 
winter hay. With characteristic fervour he 
urged the claim of this plant in numerous 
letters, articles, and pamphlets between 1809 
and 1816, especially in the Gentleman's 
Magazine and in Tiloch’s Philosophical 
Magazine, putting it forward as a panacea 
for national poverty and as being adapted to 
all climates “‘ from Iceland to India.’’ The 
expense of planting, instead of sowing, how 
ever, has led to the neglect of his proposal. 

Donaldson in his ‘ Agricultural Biographies 
of British Authors on Agricultural Lands; 
published privately in London, 1854 (p. 108) 
Says : 

The author (William Richardson) was a very 
learned person and wrote on geological sub 
jects, especially on the basalt as being anciett 
lava. His works were of an ephemeral nature, 
hastily and carelessly concocted, and negli. 
gently regarded. An active observation had 
remarked the ready and quick luxuriance of 
the creeping bent grass on the humid soils and 
the dripping climate of Ireland; the use was 
adopted and succeeded. A sanguine temper’ 
ment recommended its use under all circut 
stances, and combated with a heated animosity 
the legitimate and valid objection that aris 
from the soil and climate of different situ 
tions. The author’s success in his own peculiat 
situation never was questioned; but the extend- 
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ing of it became a widely different operation. 

e Bent genus of grasses, Agrostis of 
Botany, produce a very small bulk of herbage; 
the seeds are very minute and small in quan- 
tity, and the propagation of the plant is almost 
wholly by means of the creeping roots which 
throw out a stem from each point. The quali- 
ties, joined with the inferior nutritious proper- 
ties of the grass, serve as an effectual bar to 
any large use of the plant, and must have 
appeared to any dispassionate judgment of the 
subject. 

Donaldson’s final comment on Dr. Rich- 
ardson’s writings is that ‘‘ The Author had 
possessed little practical knowledge and much 
less cool consideration.”’ 

Peter GRIFFITHS. 


The following works might be consulted : 
Farish (John), ‘ Treatise on Fiorin Grass,’ 


Richardson, William, D.D., ‘ Utility of 
Fiorin Grass,’ 1810; ‘ New Essay on Fiorin 
Grass . . . History of its Discovery,’ 1813; 
‘Essay on Agriculture... Nature and Nutri- 
tive Qualities of Fiorin Grass,’ 1812; ‘ Letter 
on... Fiorin Grass,’ 1810. 

(Anon.), ‘Reviewer Reviewed. Observa- 
tions on a review of Dr. Richardson’s Memoir 
on Irish Fiorin Grass,’ 1808. 

(Anon.), ‘Memo to Highland Society on 
Cultivation of Fiorin Grass,’ 1820. 

Reference should also be made to ‘ Grasses,’ 
under ‘ Classification,’ ‘ Collections,’ ‘ Com- 
position,’ and ‘Cultivation.’ There are 
seventy-four authors in my Subject Index to 
‘British and Irish Agricultural Writers.’ 


W. Frank PERKINS. 


E; V. LUCAS’S ‘LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB’; “BARBARA S———’” (clxxix. 
223). — There has been no misconception 
on the part of Mr. Lucas. The ascription of 
the story to Mrs. Crawford, dead, was made 
by Charles Lamb to divert attention from 
Fanny Kelly, then very much alive. The fol- 
lowing quotations from the three-volume edi- 
tion of ‘The Letters of Charles and Mary 
Lamb,’ edited by E. V. Lucas, are quite con- 
clusive. 
Letter 561. To Bernard Barton. ‘‘Apropos 
{of Barbara S. ] I never saw Mrs. Crau- 
ford in my life, nevertheless its all true of 





Letter 927. To Charles Wentworth Dilke. 
“ Barbara S_— shadows under that name 
Miss Kelly’s early life and I had the Anec- 
dote beautifully from her.” 

Letter 952. To Miss Rickman. ‘“ Per- 
haps, as Miss Kelly is just now in notoriety, 





it may amuse you to know that Barbara 
S is all of it true of her, being all com- 
municated to me from her own mouth.”’ 


E. G. B. 


AVENDER WATER (clxxix. 28, 143, 
232).—The custom of carrying lavender 
water to balls was still in use up to the 
"eighties. It also was taken to church either 
in the form of a fluid or as smelling-salts, 
which consist of varying strengths of car- 
bonate and liquid ammonia mixed with 
oil of lavender. The best lavender water is 
a solution of Mitcham oil and 90% alcohol. 
That often sold has, in addition, other aro- 
matics which, being less volatile than the oil, 
persist after that has evaporated, leaving a 
much less refreshing and pleasant odour 
behind. The best oil of lavender is grown in 
England and now fetches a very high price. 


F. Witi1am Cock. 


HIMNEY SWEEP’S SIGN: THE 
SMOKE-JACK (clxxix. 150, 232). — 
Seventy years ago the smoke-jack was still in 
common use in this district of Kent. By a 
system of gears the jack with its chain turned 
the spit. This was supported on two uprights 
on the front of the hearth. The spit, gener- 
ally four-sided, in the middle was socketted 
into a wooden wheel over which played the 
jack chain. I well remember the purring 
clack of the chain as it ran over the wheel. 
Under the joint was the basting-tray or 
dripping-pan. This sometimes had a well at 
one end for the easier use of the basting- 
ladle. At the back of the dripping-pan was 
a heat reflector or Dutch oven; this concen- 
trated the heat on to the joint. The joint 
was impaled on the spit and often tied to it 
by string. Somehow or another I cannot 
bring myself to consider the joint cooked in 
an oven, electric or otherwise, as having the 
flavour and goodness of old-fashioned spit- 
roasted meat. I speak regretfully, too, as no 
joints now “‘ grace the teeming board.’’ Even 
so common an object had its fraction of 
humour as quoted by that celebrated hunting 
sportsman, John Jorrocks, M.F.H.: ‘“‘ Turn 
and turn about is fair, as the Devil said to 
the smoke-jack.’’ 





F. Witiiam Cock. 
Appledore, Kent. 


(SOLLABORATIONS IN LITERATURE 

(clxxix. 224).—An example of successful 
collaboration in French literature is the asso- 
ciation of Emile Erckmann (1822-1899) and 
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Louis Gratien Chatrian (1826-1890), which 
achieved a series of very popular novels such 
as ‘L’Ami Fritz,’ ‘ Histoire d’un Paysan,’ 
and the famous ‘ Juif Polonais,’ a drama- 
tised version of which by Leopold Lewis, in 
the early seventies, entitled ‘ The Bells,’ re- 
vealed to an admiring world the genius of 
Henry Irving. 

Another well-known association is that of 
the two brothers, Edmond and Jules de Gon- 
court, joint authors of many studies on 
French history and society in the eighteenth 
century such as ‘La Femme au XVIII 
Siécle.’ Two celebrated phrases of these 
brothers sum up their conception of history : 
‘ Lhistoire est un roman qui a été, le roman 
est de l’histoire qui aurait pu étre.’’ And 
‘‘Le roman est la seule vraie histoire aprés 
tout.’’ 

Finally, there are to-day two brothers, 
Jeréme et Jean Tharaud, whose novels of 
Arab and Jewish life, written in collabora- 
tion, are considered to rank among the 
highest achievements of French modern liter- 
ature. I will mention especially: ‘La Féte 
Arabe,’ ‘L’Ombre de la Croix,’ ‘Un Roy- 
aume de Dieu.’ 

G. CaTALANI. 


In recent years notable partnerships have 
been R, L. Stevenson with his stepson, Lloyd 
Osbourne, and again those two able Irish 
novelists, Somerville and Ross. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


. HAMILTON (clxxix. 210). — Augustus 

Hamilton, b. Poole, Dorset, 1854; d. Bay 

of Islands, 12 Oct., 1913. Went to New 

Zealand, 1876. Director, Dominion Museum, 

1903. Schoolmaster, scientist, and ethnolo- 

fst. Obituary Trans. New Zealand Inst. 
xlvi, p. v. 

J. ARpacuH. 


‘THE OXFORD BOOK OF CHRISTIAN 
VERSB’ (clxxix. 187, 266).—In 1887 the 
Rev. J. R. Buchanan, then Vicar of Herne, 
Kent, published an interesting book entitled 
‘Memorials of Herne,’ and in describing the 
church, writes: 

Under the organ, upon a flat stone, is the 
following curious epitaph :— 

“ Here lies a piece of Christ, a star in dust, 


A vein of gold, a china dish which must 
Be used in heaven, when God shall feed the 


just. 

Approved by all, and loved so well 

— young, like fruit that’s ripe he 
ell. 


adding a footnote that the first three ling 
are from an epitaph for a godly man’s tomb 
(from Wild’s Iter Boreale) and that the 
counterpart for a wicked man’s tomb is as 
follows : 

Here lies the carcase of a cursed sinner. 

Doomed to be roasted for the devil’s dinner, 

The inscription is mentioned in the Anti- 
quary, vol. xlii., 1906, and in ‘ Epitaphs ’ by 
W. H. Beable, 1925, p. 104. It commen. 
orates John Knowler, member of a well: 
known Kentish family, who died in 1637. 


A. H. T. 
Carterbury, Kent. 


PATCHWORK (clxxix. 209).—This museum 

has a good collection of patchwork quilts, 
some of great beauty, made of both cotton and 
silk materials. Better class people used the 
latter and most cottagers were the proud por 
sessors of cotton patchwork quilts, the best 
they had, made by members of the family. 
One fine example that was given to this 
museum a few years ago was made by a lady 
of the yeoman class in the middle of the nine 
teenth century, while bedridden for twenty 
years. An unusual example was made from 
regimental facings by a soldier in India in 
1860. This was afterwards secured by his 
commanding officcr and used by him in many 
parts of the world. Our earliest specimens 
are of the first years of the nineteenth cer- 
tury and contains examples of eighteenth 
century materials. One specimen has a fine 
pattern in coloured cottons on the upper side, 
and this is ‘‘ quilted” so that the design can 
be seen in outline on the under side. The 
makers’ names of many of our examples ar 
known, 

Recently there has been an attempt by the 
Women’s Institutes to revive the art, and 
quite a number of students have come to the 
museum within the last three or four yean 
to study the various designs. 


F. C. Morgan, 
Hereford. Curator. 


LK-LORE OF DRESSING  (clxxix 

245).—References should be made to 
Lean’s ‘ Collectanea,’ 1903, Vol. ii.,. Pt. i, 
pp. 28 and 451, where the following passages 
among others are quoted : 


_To put a garment on (inadvertently) wrong 
side out. The luck only follows on its being 





changed to right. 

The same young lady one morning came dow 
to breakfast with her cap the wrong side out; 
| which her mother observing, charged her not 
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| 
to alter it all day for fear she should change | 


luck. Connoisseur, No. 59. 
Buttoning the coat awry or drawing on a 


stocking inside out cause matters to go wrong | 


during the day. (American.) 

Wear the inside of thy stockings outwards to 
scare the witches. Howell, ‘ English Proverbs.’ 

As regards other superstitions connected 
with the putting on of clothes, Lean (ibid., 
Vol. ii., Pt. i., pp. 226-7) writes: ‘‘ The 
person who does not wear something new on 
Easter Sunday or Whit Sunday will be 
unlucky through the year. Or else the birds 
will spoil your clothes.’’ 

J. D. Roteston, ¥F.s.A. 


HOSTS ON STAGE AND CINEMA 
(clxxviii. 444; clxxix. 49, 104, 138, 176, 
250).—_So far in this correspondence no one 
has mentioned the name of the inventor of 
“Pepper’s Ghost ’’; it was Henry Dircks, 
F.R.S.E., who described it at the September 
1858 meeting of the British Association. 

The idea was rejected by several enter- 
tainers until Pepper realised its possibilities 
and staged it at the old Royal Polytechnic 
Institute, where my father saw it. It is 
illustrated and described at pp. 23-27 by 
Pepper in his excellent book, ‘ Cyclopaedic 
Science Simplified,’ published about 1889. 
The sheet of plate glass was inclined at an 
angle of 45 degrees. The person forming the 
ghost stood just below the stage floor and was 
highly illuminated by limelight. A large 
mirror, also at 45 degrees, reflected the image 
of this person on to the plate-glass and the 
audience, looking through this glass (which 
they did not know was there) saw the ghost 
and the real people on the stage. Pepper, in 
his book, does not claim the invention, but on 
the other hand he does not mention Dircke, 
which is mean. 

More information will be found at p. 464 
— rd edition of my ‘ Popular Fallacies,’ 


A. S. E. AckerMANN. 
UTHOR WANTED (elxxix. 246).—The words 


41 required are Warburton’s, in Letter xlvi, 
very wittily expressed ” says Edward Fitz- 
Gera d, from whose Letters i, 52, I quote: 
The Chareh, like the Ark of Noah, is worth 
Saving: not for the sake of the unclean beasts 
that almost filled it, and probably made most 
noise and clamour in it, but for the little 
corner of rationality, that was as much dis- 
tressed by the stink within as by the tempest 
without.” The Ark was treated as a type of 
> fharch by Augustine, ‘ De Civitate Dei,’ 


Ricuarp Hussey. 





_ The Library. 


The Judicivus Marriage of Mr. Hooker and 
the Birth of tha Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity. By C. J. Sisson. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d, net). 
ALTON, a man of seventy, commissioned 
by Archbishop Sheldon, wrote the Life 
of Richard Hooker between sixty and seventy 
years after Hooker’s death. Walton in his 
Lives shows himself hardly more remarkable 
for charm and skill than for conscientious 
care to ascertain and state the truth. The 
aceount he himself gives of the sources of his 
material for this particular biography com- 
mands no little respect. He has had familiar 
communication with close friends of Hooker’s, 
and his own “‘ affection’? to Hooker’s work 
has made him a ‘diligent Inquisitor into 
many things that concerned him.’’ The 
information he gathered makes up large part 
of the received idea of Richard Hooker as 
a person—as the all too meek husband of a 
wife he should never have married as well 
as the saintly and learned scholar. But a 
great deal of that information was drawn 
from aged people’s memories, and it now ap- 
pears that in them facts and dates had become 
confused and characters had become traves- 
tied. There had existed all these years a re- 
cord correcting mistakes and illuminating 
both Hooker’s personal life and the writing 
and publication of his ‘Ecclesiastical Polity’ ; 
and knowledge of this which we are given in 
Professor Sisson’s book must change our 
whole conception of them. Professor Sis- 


son examines and discusses the reports 
of a series of law-suits brought in the 


Court of Chancery which begin about ten 
years after Hooker’s death and were insti- 
tuted by the guardian of Hooker’s young 
daughters in support of their claims 
as legatees under his will. Among the 
first of Walton’s statements to be overthrown 
comes his account of the condition of John 
Churchman, Hooker’s father-in-law, and the 
whole story of the sordid marriage. It is 
true that poverty did in the end come upon 
Churchman “ like an armed man,” but that 
was after Richard Hooker’s death. At the 
time of his daughter’s marriage Churchman 
was a very well-to-do man much respected 
both in his company—the Merchant Taylors, 
of which he became in due course Master— 
and by many and eminent churchpeople. 
Moreover, he kept open house for his friends, 
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more than one of whom lived with him by | a close friend of Hooker's and of Sandys’ 
the year together. Professor Sisson gives | member of a small, very Rp gr: comm 
every reason to think that—while the time | tee brought together by Sandys to exami 
at Boscombe may be simply eliminated— | the books and prepare them for publicatigg 
Hooker and his growing family stayed with | points to disagreement in the committee | 
the Churchmans during all his Mastership aes to them. Andrewes took one vies 
of the Temple, and during the time when the | Sandys another on doctrinal questions i 
‘ Ecclesiastical Polity ’ was being framed and vanad. Hooker, it seems, was strong 
the first books composed. Sandys, pupil, | inclined away from Geneva to the ancient 00 
intimate friend of Hooker, and prime pro-| ception of a Church Universal, in whi 
moter of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ shared | inclination ~Andrewes sympathised, bi 
Churchman’s hospitable home for  long| Sandys could not. The controversy, tows 
periods during the same time. With her the middle of the eeventeenth century, wo 
father, Joan Churchman likewise receives no | out to the opposition between Laud and ¢ 
slight vindication. Far from being an indi-| Puritans, in which Hooker would doubtle 
gent man’s daughter thrust upon a helpless | have supported Laud. In the earlier yeareg 
scholar and bringing him ‘neither Beauty | the century defenders of the Church of E 
nor Portion,’’ she stands forth now as a bride | Jand (and the documents here discussed g 
with an ample dowry, whose paternal home | ply some further evidence of it) were alre 
in Watling Street gave Hooker just the | manifesting those divisions within the fok 
quarters he needed whether for comfort, for | which have characterised the Church mol 
study or for consultation with the active and | oy less ever since. And one consequence ¢ 
important friends who were so deeply inter- | this we may probably see in the long withhold 
ested in the production of his great book. Of | ing of the last three books of the ‘ Ecclesiag 
her temper, indeed, we know no more than | tical Polity,’ difference over doctrinal polig 
before, but we know that Walton mistakes the | being the cause rather than editorial dil 
date of her death, for she lived with Nether-' agreement. ; 
sole, her second husband, some two years Besides the two major lines of interest 
instead of dying four months after Hooker: | the rectification of the usual ideas concernify 
while the story of her giving up many of | Richard Hooker and the condition of his life 
Hooker’s writings to be burnt is also dis-| and the details and explanation of detail 
proved, concerning the publication of the ‘ Ecclesi 
Yet more interesting is the new light thrown | tical Polity,’ these Chancery Court recon 
on the successive publication of the books of | afford much insight into conten 
the ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity.’ 1593 instead of | methods of printing and publishing, a 
Walton’s 1594 seems now established as the | tain amount of new light on public poli 
date of publication of the first four books— | and portrait outlines of figures prominent 
timed to coincide with the passing of the | their day though now forgotten. 
Conventicle Act of that year, as part of a The book is one of real importance ; neitl 
considered scheme for the defence and firmer | the student of literature nor the student | 
establishment of the Church of England on history should mies it. Professor Sissd 
the front toward Protestant non-conformity. | writes so well in a straightforward, 
Sandys made himself responsible for the | affected style, that the reader gets enjoym 
expenses of publication, and it was Sandys to | no less than instruction from the reading. ¥ 
whom Hooker’s papers, including the unfin- must not omit to notice the appendices whit 
ished Books vi.-viii. of the ‘ Polity ’ were | give the records and documents upon wh 
handed by Churchman to be dealt with. They | the book is founded. : 
had been fetched in a “reasonable big” ——— 
cloak-bag from Bishopsbourne to London by Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. q 
one of Churchman’s most trusted servants. WE beg leave to state that we do not unde 
Was there at any time any tampering with poem ie aye Sr which, for " 
pessencdh Laneslot Andrewes hh had expressed THe Manacer will be pleased to fo: 
some fear of “‘ great hands ’’ which might be | ¢,o, specimen copies of ‘N & Q. to if 
active in the matter; Book vi has its first | addresses of friends which readers may 
part missing. The evidence of Dr. Spenser, | to send to him. : 
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